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the alternation of opposites as a delusion; I am neither an intel- 
lectualist nor an ascetic, neither an aristocrat nor a militarist; and 
I have little sympathy with either optimism or pessimism. But on 
all these points Heraclitus and Plato are substantially at one. If I 
have read anything into Heraclitus it is Platonism. The fact of the 
matter appears to be that Professor Robinson has read into my ar- 
ticle all manner of things which he supposed a " positivistic thinker " 
ought to say, but which I have not said nor dreamed of saying. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

AWARENESS AND BEHAVIORISM. 
Apropos of Professor Lovejoy's Critique. 

In a recent critique of Behaviorism 1 Professor Lovejoy seeks to 
confute this system by demonstrating its logical inconsistency. The 
behaviorists, he points out, limit themselves to the study of stimuli 
and responses, and ignore certain intervening occurrences (percep- 
tion, knowledge) which, according to the critic, are essential links 
in the chain. Behavior, in a word, depends upon the fact that the 
behaving organism "is apprehending objects external to itself and is 
aware of stimuli." 2 This " idea of cognition ... is wholly alien to 
the psychology of behaviorism." 3 Now if the awareness factor be 
ruled out altogether, it will follow that " no organism can ever know 
what it is doing or what object evokes its response, and therefore no 
psychological investigator can possess such knowledge." 4 Hence, 
the " thinking behaviorist " is a logical paradox, and the behaviorist's 
ground-hypothesis proves to be self-refuting and absurd. 

There are two features of this critique to which the constructive 
psychologist of any school may take exception: (i) the value of im- 
plications drawn from a demonstrated self-contradiction, when used 
to determine questions of fact; and (2) the concept of awareness 
adopted by the critic. 

1. The plan of attack in Dr. Lovejoy's article is typical of the tradi- 
tional dialectical method of solving problems. It contrasts with the 
procedure of empirical science. The philosopher seeks to establish 

1 " The Paradox of the Thinking Behaviorist," Phil. Rev., XXXI, 1923, 

PP. »35-i47. 

2 Ibid., p. 141. 

3 Ibid., p. 146. 
*Ibid., p. 147. 
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truth by reasoning about concepts; the scientist pins his faith on 
observation of nature. In the present case the starting-point is a 
certain dogmatically assumed concept of awareness. Taking for 
granted that his readers will accept this definition, the writer proceeds 
to demonstrate that behaviorism rests on a self-contradictory basis. 
The argument does not appeal to empirical evidence in support of 
its fundamental hypothesis. It sets out from a certain concept and 
advances by the route of logic to an obvious destination. 

It is natural that an empiricist, reviewing the discussion, should 
challenge the value of Professor Lovejoy's procedure. If his con- 
clusions demonstrate an essential self-inconsistency in the theory at- 
tacked, may not the absurdity be due to some error in the primary 
assumption, for which the critic and not the behaviorist is responsible? 
To take a classical example : The opponents of the Copernican theory 
proved the absurdity of supposing a spherical earth, by pointing out 
that the inhabitants on the under side would inevitably fall off and 
the earth itself sink into the nether abyss. The conclusion was log- 
ical according to the premises, but the notion of gravity on which it 
rested was factually erroneous. With the revision of that notion the 
argument proved valueless. May it not be that in the present in- 
stance the notion of awareness needs revision, and that with the 
proper amendment the paradox will vanish? 

Whether the behavioristic standpoint is true or false is a question 
of fact — a problem to be empirically determined. No scientist, I be- 
lieve, will concede that it can be settled by a train of argument alone. 
And for this reason the critique before us can not but impress the 
scientific worker unfavorably. The entire history of science teaches 
us to beware of this type of reasoning. When a certain theory is 
shown to be ' absurd ' or ' impossible ' or ' self-refuting,' the very use 
of such terms instills doubt as to the basis of the critic's argument. 

2. Coming now to the foundations of Professor Lovejoy's critique. 
His argument hinges on the notion of awareness. The view which 
he seems to hold is that the individual is immediately aware of objects 
outside the body. 1 These external things are the "objects of con- 
sciousness." 

But is this position substantiated by empirical evidence? On the 
contrary the study of neurology indicates that prior to perception the 
stimuli affect the sense organs and a nerve impulse is conveyed to the 

i Note the following expressions : " He observes . . . things not con- 
tained within hit own skin" (p. 141); "the organism is . . . aware of 
stimuli" (p. 141); apprehension of external objects" (p. 14*)- 
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brain. If we are to combat the behaviorist contention on empirical 
grounds, we seem forced to shift the locus of the perceptual process 
to the brain and more specifically to the cortex. The immediate " ob- 
jects of consciousness" are not objects or stimuli outside the body, 
but certain events in the cortical centers, which these stimuli have 
generated. The "content of consciousness" includes the entire in- 
ventory or make-up of our perceptual and other experiences. 

I have quoted these two phrases, because they seem needlessly 
abstruse and even misleading. Consciousness is an abstract term; the 
concrete fact or event is an experience. The notion of a " content of 
consciousness" has always been a source of perplexity to the present 
writer. It is easy to understand what is meant by the content (or 
ingredients') of an experience — but the content of the characteristic 
of experiencing conveys no meaning whatever. And so with the other 
phrase: The term objects of experience clearly means the objects 
which generate experience; but what is an object of consciousness ? 

Restating the assumption of the introspectionist in these terms, 
awareness may be defined provisionally as the generation of certain 
data (perceptual or other experiences), due to the occurrence of cer- 
tain objects of experience (cortical states). Accordingly, the philo- 
sophical problem of awareness is, What is the relation between these 
contents of experience and these cortical objects of experience? 1 This 
is a real metaphysical question — the sort of issue which every scientist 
would gladly avoid. Yet it does not seem possible for the psycholo- 
gist to escape this particular problem altogether, for he is directly 
concerned with these experiences and with the stimuli which generate 
the cortical conditions. He must adopt some attitude, if only by way 
of working hypothesis. 

Let us run hastily over the alternative views that have been formu- 
lated. (1) The parallelistic hypothesis is an effort to escape the 
problem of awareness altogether — it is mere agnosticism. The other 
historic theories make at least an attempt to solve it. (2) Mentalism 
or spiritualism (traditionally called idealism) views the objects of 
experience as mere phases of the contents of experience. (3) Mate- 
rialism suggests that there are no contents of experience, but merely 
objects. The behavior psychology is a special phase of this theory; 
it shifts the emphasis from ' cortical conditions ' to ' responses.' (4) 
Interactionism is a legitimate attempt at complete dualism ; it regards 

i These two statements cover thought experiences as well aB perceptual 
experiences, if we admit that the objects of thought are cortieal events. 
There is abundant empirical evidence for this view. 
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the objects of experience and the contents of experience as two dis- 
tinct sets of phenomena (or noumena) working one on the other. (5) 
Double-aspect monism, on the contrary, holds that the objects of ex- 
perience and the contents of experience are actually one single set 
of events, observed in two different ways. When we experience these 
occurrences directly they are ' content ' ; when we observe them indi- 
rectly, through their working on our sense organs, they are ' objects.' 

One might possibly devise other conceptions of awareness, but 
these appear to be the chief historic hypotheses. 1 In choosing between 
them the scientist will be guided chiefly by the way .in which they 
agree with the observed facts, bearing in mind also the canon of 
simplicity. 

Idealism does not appeal to the present-day scientist. It seems to 
contradict the data of astronomy, which reveal a long-enduring uni- 
verse, in parts of which there is no evidence of 'experience.' 
Furthermore, organic evolution points to a beginning of life on our 
planet, prior to which time there was no 'knower' — and yet there 
were occurrences. Materialism on the other hand leaves out of 
account the intimate events of our personal life. It does not appeal 
to any school of psychologists with the exception of the behaviorists. 
The interaction theory, as I have elsewhere argued, 2 offends the 
canon of simplicity. The double-aspect theory seems open to none of 
these objections. It has been called incomprehensible and meaning- 
less, 3 impossible and absurd.* But none of these criticisms are suf- 
ficient refutation. They are probably due in large part to awkward- 
ness in stating the view and in some measure to lack of constructive 
imagination on the part of the critics. 

To the interactionist, at least, the double-aspect view should be 
comprehensible. The interactionist defines awareness as the effect of 
something material (brain processes) on a personal being. The 
double-aspect monist holds that awareness consists in living these very 
events. The essential fact in awareness is cortical reception, with 

1 Professor J. B. Pratt in a recent article broadens the field of mate- 
rialism to include the present writer's view. ("The New Materialism," /. 
of Phil., 1922, 19, pp. 337-351.) I believe this simplification of the alterna- 
tives unwarranted. The five standpoints seem essentially distinct; it should 
help — not hinder — our survey of the problem to recognize their differential 
points. 

2 "Psychology and the Central Nervous System," Psychol. Rev., 1921, 
pp. 28, 252 ff. 

s Cf. A. P. Weiss, in Psychol. Rev., 1922, pp. 29, 334 ff. 
* Cf. W. McDougall, Body and Mind, pp. 135 ff. 
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the integrating and other processes that accompany this reception. 
The same occurrences are at once cortical events and personal ex- 
periences. There is no knower apart from the known. Or, in psycho- 
logical terms, our personality is the sum-total of our cortical ex- 
periences — not a separate entity which views or is affected by the 
occurrences in our brain centers. 

Now whether the interaction view, or the behaviorist view, or the 
double-aspect view, or some other view represents the actual state of 
affairs in the universe, is to be determined by weighing the factual 
evidence rather than by dialectic. Professor Lovejoy's refutation of 
the behaviorist's position depends upon a certain view of awareness 
and thinking, which is not the only interpretation of these processes. 
His critique does not satisfy those of us who start with a radically 
different concept — who regard awareness as the individual organism 
" living through " certain occurrences in the brain centers. 

Like Professor Lovejoy we challenge the behaviorist's rejection of 
consciousness — but on very different grounds. We question it because 
we find reason to believe that certain receptive and integrative proc- 
esses occur in the brain centers — processes which each human indi- 
vidual, as he lives the life of his own particular organism, calls his 
own perceptions and thoughts. A large body of psychologists are 
interested in investigating these neural-personal events. The be- 
haviorist on the other hand rules these events out of science alto- 
gether, or admits them only as implicit responses. 

Is the behaviorist's assumption right or wrong? Tfas is surely a 
matter for empirical determination. The solution, I am inclined to 
believe, hinges on the nature of the so-called implicit responses, which 
have not yet been satisfactorily investigated. Are they actually re- 
sponses, or are they occurrences in the cortical centers? 

Howard C. Warren. 
Princiton University. 



